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primarily as sources of wealth and prestige for the benefit of the homeland and not
primarily as societies needing economic, political, and social development for their
own sakes.
Besides, the several religious groups were either already at work in the colonial
territories or they were willing to pick up the educational tab and thus relieve the
governments of that drain on their financial resources and obligations. This meant that
at precisely the time when governments were expanding education at home under state
auspices and thus speeding the long-term decline in the purely religious sponsorship of
education (an almost universal sign of the modernization process in education) the
governments were promoting, or at least permitting, the religious missions to take the
major responsibility for providing education for their colonial subjects.
Thus the early educational policies of the Western powers (in Africa particularly)
in the 1860s and 1870s left educational practice largely in the hands of Christian
missionaries. Their practices varied among the denominations in different countries, as
two recent volumes clearly show,16 but in general the highest priority of the mission-
aries was not to adapt their educational efforts to the needs of the colonial peoples but
to use Western education as a means of converting the people to Christianity, changing
their customs and ways of life to conform with Western civilization, or indeed, to
replace their traditional society with Western social, economic, and even political
institutions. But they did not propose to substitute for the traditional education of the
people the centralized, highly organized, and coordinated state systems of education
which were being instituted back home. In many cases the missions opposed or
resisted what they believed to be the state's intrusion into the educational sphere
which they claimed as rightfully their own.
So, on the one hand, the missionary policies were genuinely disruptive of
traditional society as they sought to transform the societies they were dealing with to
conform to their own religious, moral, and "civilizing" outlooks. But, on the other
hand, they were not particularly in favor of a coordinated and large-scale promotion of
educational expansion by governmental authority. The former policy introduced social
changes of vast importance which undoubtedly helped to create an educated leader-
ship that eventually led to the national independence movements. The latter policy (or
lack of policy) meant that a more carefully planned and balanced approach to
providing education on a large scale for the majority of colonial peoples was delayed
for many decades.
The imperial governments did begin to change their generally passive stance
toward education after the mid-1880s. As they began more aggressively to extend their
rule over larger and larger territories, they had to increase their whole apparatus of
governmental administration, including education. This meant that the governments
gradually began to drop their laissez faire policy toward the foreign missionary groups
and to provide greater government support for education from state funds, greater
16 David G. Scanlon (ed.), Church, State, and Education in Africa, Teachers College Press, New
York, 1966; and Brian Holmes (ed.), Educational Policy and the Mission Schools; Case Studies
from the British Empire, Routledge, London, 1967.